68                        SILENT IS THE VISTULA
"What are the chances, soldier, of getting through this street to the Polytechnic?" I asked the first sentry. A typical Warsaw urchin of the barricades, he nonchalantly inspected his fingernails as he paused to consider my question
"The chances? Not so bad," he announced phlegmati-cally. "That is, if you're good at catching balls."
Ready to duck instantly, I proceeded on my last lap, hugging the walls of the houses, and passing a barricade built around an overturned trolley car The darkness was lifting, and the sun rose above the horizon when I reached the Polytechnic.
Lieutenant Valeria, blinking from lack of sleep, read the orders which I brought her from Colonel Matylda while I drank a cup of very sweet barley coffee*
"We are hungry," said Valeria after carefully folding Matylda's letter. "We have nothing but grits, and a few sacks of unground wheat And this is a large post There are over a thousand people here "
We went to see the quartermaster then, I found that he was Lieutenant Bartosh, an old acquaintance.
"We are now building a mill to grind whatever wheat we have," Lieutenant Bartosh told me "But I don't know, of course, how long well have the electricity. We have no other food supplies, and we did not even get any cigarettes. And, to add to our own troubles, we have some hundred prisoners of war that we have to feed, too*"
"Do you make good use of them?"
"Well, yes," and he pointed to the huge yard where German prisoners were chopping wood, repairing the wells, and carrying some heavy cases.
"Why don't you make them build barricades?"
"N-n-n-o-o," I noticed some reluctance in Bartosh's voice "You see, our High Command says that we can't use German methods in dealing with our prisoners and